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It is not too early to make arrangements 
for the planting you intend doing next spring. 
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We have a large stock of hardy New England ° 
grown evergreens, trees, shrubs, roses and Quality En 
perennials from which to select plants that 
will fill your requirements. If you are look- = 
ing for well grown plants, dug and shipped ORNAMENTAL SHADE ‘TREES, Vol. 
properly, we know that we can serve you to cn es SHRUBS and VINES, — 
your satisfaction. V R S, grown especially for 
our rugged New England climate. 
Our CATALOG describes the above - 
: gun 
Th B S as well as our Choice PEONIES, origi 
e€ bay otate IRIS, PHLOX and HARDY GARDEN |[f =<: 
: PERENNIALS. = 
Cie 
Nurseries " 
prove 
W. H. WYMAN & SON . , pad 
Cherry Hill Nurseries oat 
y 
North Abington, Mass. (T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) ate 
ea. 
Catalog Telephone WEST NEWBURY, MASS. high 
Free Rockland 26 Catalog Not open Sundays foliag 
hardii 
— plant: 
_— tures 
| Th 
EVERGREENS | | nner atk tere areca fle 
This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden bright 
at a time when color is scarce. The varieties list- fi pt 
ed below were introduced by the Arnold Arbore- There 
Visit Nursery at East Boxford and Select Specimens tum from Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our pa 
stock has been grown from seeds produced by il 
Professur Sargent, of the plants in the Arboretum. They are all aia 
thrifty and heavily rooted, and transplant with florife 
Arnold Arboretum says: exceptional success. to cul 
AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) try 
“Carolina Hemlock is A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. ‘Bus 
Flowers single, medium size, bright rose color, 
open April 12th. 
one of the handsomest Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for Anco 
shipment, $5.00 each the c 
of all cone-bearing trees AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, ones have | 
that can be grown in cement met by late frosts. Endorse cultur. 
Plants.2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each Repre: 
this part of the coun- AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) tucky 
Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate introd 
= rosy lilac, single, large, fragrant, open May 5Bth, 
try. after the new leaves have formed. Very beautiful was t 
and perfectly hardy. The Arnold Arboretum Bul- tural 
the Rare and Beautiful letin says: “This is one of the best of the Azaleas 
Carolina Hemlock spereeesen Se, She Acpeeetem Mato Americen «ae 
ares 1% to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each ~~ 
* ants ts) ee road, eac laws. 
Write HARLAN P. KELSEY Plants ordered now will be shipped during the Mr. 
first week of Spring, enabling you to enjoy their urge t 
HARDY AMERICAN PLANTS beauty the same season. ‘ia 
Owner Boxford-Highlands Nursery WYM AN'S seeds 
; th 
Telephone, Salem 820 SALEM, MASS. framing gham Nurseries — 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS flower 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 





The American Rose Society has be- 
gun the distribution of the new Rose, 
originated by the late Dr. Van Fleet, 
and called Mary Wallace. It is being 
put out through the members of the 
Society who are in the trade. The plan 
is a new one, but will undoubtedly 
prove to be of value in giving the Rose 
very wide distribution and preventing 
anything like profiteering in its sale. 
Mary Wallace is a hybrid Wichuraiana 
made by a cross with a pink hybrid 
tea. It grows from six to eight feet 
high in a season, and has large, glossy 
foliage, not subject to disease. The 
hardiness and fine constitution of the 
plants are among the outstanding fea- 
tures of Mary Wallace. 


The flowers are semi-double and ex- 
tremely large, often being four inches 
or more in diameter. The color is a 
bright clear rose pink, with a touch 
of salmon at the base of the petals. 
There is a free burst of bloom in early 
summer, and occasional blooms until 
autumn. In some ways the Rose re- 
sembles Christine Wright, but is more 
floriferous and probably better adapted 
to cultivation in all parts of the coun- 


} try. 





Another effort is to be made during 
the coming session of Congress to 
have free seeds restored to the Agri- 
cultural Department appropriations. 
Representative J. W. Langley of Ken- 
tucky has announced that he will re- 
introduce his bill, on which a tie vote 
was taken last year by the Agricul- 
tural Committee of the House, and 
endeavor to make the free seed ap- 
Propriation a permanent part of the 
laws. 

Mr. Langley declares that he will 
urge this legislation for immediate ac- 
tion, and that the food value of the 
seeds which formerly were distributed 
by the Government reached approx- 
mately $200,000,000 a year; while the 
flower seeds, which were also distrib- 
uted without charge, made it possible 

Many who could not otherwise af- 


ford to do so to have gardens. He has 
not decided whether the appropriation 
called for in his measure will be $500,- 
000 or $360,000, the latter being the 
amount usually included in the Agri- 
cultural Appropriation bill. 





A new type of Anemone Chrysanthe- 
mums has appeared this season among 
the seedlings at the establishment of 
Elmer D. Smith & Co., the Chrysan- 
themum specialists at Adrian, Mich. 
Heretofore the disc or tubular florets 
of this section have been most promi- 
nent and the ray florets rather receded 
from the cushion. In the type shown 
in the accompanying illustration, the 
outer segments are most prominent, 
are decidedly incurved in form and ex- 
tend over the cushion which is par- 
tially hidden. This gives the flower 
somewhat the appearance of a pond 
lily. 

The color of both varieties is yellow 
with strong apricot shadings. While 
these specimens are not up to the 
American standard, when considered 
from a commercial point of view, yet 


they are very unique and interesting. 
While it is possible that such a type 
has existed before, Mr. Smith says 
that none has come under his observa- 
tion in his 35 years’ experience with 
Chrysanthemums, and even though 
such had been known, he believes 
they are now extinct. 





The J. Woodward Manning collec- 
tion of horticultural illustrations has 
been placed through Warren H. Man- 
ning in the office of the Botanic Gar- 
den of Harvard University. This is. 
a part of their policy of putting their 
valuable collections of horticultural ma- 
terial where they may be accessible to. 
the public. 


These illustrations contain prints of 
the many plant pictures taken in long. 
years of plant study and cuts taken. 
from many nursery catalogues. It is. 
to be kept as a special unit, under the 
name given above, to be used for class. 
lectures and instruction of the public, 
and will be added to as further photo- 
graphs and pictures of plants can be 
found. It is hoped to include ‘in this 
collection a good illustration of every: 
herbaceous plant in cultivation, and 
the woody plants commonly grown. 





NEW TYPE OF ANEMONE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
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An unusually comprehensive and 
intelligently critical review of the Dah- 
lia shows of the past season appears 
in the Bulletin of the Garden Club of 
America. As the suggestions and ob- 
servations made ought to be of no lit- 
tle value to those persons who are 
arranging the schedules of the Dahlia 
shows for the coming season, a part 
of the article is reprinted herewith: 

“There have never been so many 
Dahlia shows in all the history of 
American horticulture. Boston and 
San Francisco had shows on Septem- 
ber 8—both the largest in their history. 
The Dahlia Societies of Southern Cali- 
fornia and of New Jersey chose Sep- 
tember 13, and on September 21 in 
Northern New Jersey alone there were 
fifteen Dahlia shows’ with 
crowded attendance. On September 
26 the great show of the American 
Dahlia Society was held, as heretofore, 
in the Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York, followed by the Short Hills 
show on the 28th. The big show of 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety took place in Philadelphia on 
October 3. 

“The outstanding Dahlia of the 
California show was a new flower from 
the Bessie Boston Dahlia Farms—El 
Granada. Mrs. Lymberry took the 
gold medal and all the big prizes with 
it—but like all these show winners, it 
is enormous. 

“In Boston there was scarcely a 
long-stemmed Dahlia to be _ seen. 
Looking down from the gallery at 
Horticultural Hall, the long flat tables 
looked like a kaleidoscopic pattern of 
brilliant hues. What a pity! A few 
growers had the courage at one end to 
bank a mass of blooms against the 
walls, and one display of a hundred 
or more of the old favorite, Delice, 
against black velvet, was especially 
stunning. By the way, has there ever 
been any improvement on this exqui- 
site pink variety? 

“A debutante, the Dahlia Society of 
New Jersey, held its first show in 
Newark. Its slogan is ‘For Better 
Dahlias.’ The first thing the young 
society did was to champion long- 
stemmed exhibits, and at this show not 
a short-stemmed milk-bottle specimen 
was permitted—the first time in his- 
tory. It. was a great shock to the 
dyed-in-wool exhibitors, but the effect 
was marvellous in the appearance of 
the hall, and many ejaculated that the 
jong-stemmed show had come to stay 
—no one wished it otherwise.” 


large 


ee, 


ORCHIDS AS HOUSE 
PLANTS 


To the majority of the readers of 
HORTICULTURE there is a certain 
fascination in the word Orchid, no 
doubt, and at our exhibitions visitors 
never tire of admiring their flowers, 
which come in a wonderful range of 
colors and forms. Some of these latter 
are exquisite, others extraordinary, 


others almost weird; but to the aver- 
age person viewing them they are 
merely looked upon as a hobby for 
the rich, and utterly impossible of cul- 
ture by anyone not possessing a range 


A few years ago the Rev. 
Bedinger of Salem grew and flowered 
a number of varieties finely in his 
home, and he eventually built a smal 
greenhouse to accommodate these anj 
other plants. I have not heard how 
he progressed in late years, but he wa 
a great Orchid enthusiast. I could go 
on naming others in Massachusetts 
who have successfully grown a few 
Orchids in their homes, and no doubt 
others could extend the list. 

The popular impression prevailing 


CYPRIPEDIUMS MAY BE GROWN IN WINDOW GARDENS. 


of greenhouses and employing an ex- 
pert grower. This is certainly not so, 
for abroad great numbers of amateurs 
who have a small conservatory or 
greenhouse attached to their homes, 
and the bulk of whom do their own 
garden work, grow some Orchids, and 
when I last visited Great Britain I 
was surprised to see how well Odonto- 
glossums (our most. difficult orchid to 
grow here, owing to our hot sum- 
mers) were grown, also many Cypripe- 
diums, Lycastes, Dendrobiums, and 
Oncidiums. Some day I hope we 
may have many of these little green- 
houses here, and as the love of horti- 
culture advances they are bound to 
come. 


that Orchids are of very difficult cit 
ture is incorrect. To be an expeft 
Orchid specialist requires a life study, 
but many Orchids are very accomme 
dating plants, and many of them wil 
stand neglect which would kill out 
right the majority of other plants. 
I would suggest to those who aft 
growing other varieties of plants cret 
itably in their homes, that they need 
not be afraid to try a few Orchids, anf 
if there are any cultural points @ 
which they may wish enlightenmett 


HORTICULTURE will, I feel sum@ 


be able to furnish them promptly. 
Start with one or two of the old rek 
ables. I would give first place # 
Cypripedium insigne, the flowers a 
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which are produced at this season and 
remain fresh on the plant for eight to 
twelve weeks. There are other mem- 
bers of the same family of easy cul- 
ture. Also try the old reliable Den- 
drobium nobile, which will flower later 
in the winter, and there is no good 
reason why one or two Cattleyas and 
Laelias should not also be grown. 

It is high time the bugaboo that 
Orchids are of too difficult culture in 
the home by amateurs should be ex- 
ploded. How interesting it would be 
if at the coming great Orchid show in 
Boston Orchid plants grown in the 
home could be exhibited! I feel cer- 
tain nothing would excite more sym- 
pathetic interest. Here is one branch 
of Orchid culture possible of a great 
development. 

—W. N. CRAIG. 





PHOTINIA VILLOSA 





A valuable plant for the gardens of 
New England is Photinia villosa, a de- 
ciduous bush or small tree from six to 
eighteen feet tall, much branched and 
with very hard wood. Its leaves are 
thin in texture, more or less obovate in 
shape, sharp-pointed with many fine 
teeth along the margins; in the au- 
tumn they change to fine shades of 
orange, red and crimson. The branch- 
es are slender and the small white 
flowers are borne many together in 
Hawthorn-like clusters at the ends of 
short ‘shoots during the month of 
June. The flowers are followed in 
the autumn by masses of bright red 
to scarlet ovoid fruit, each about a 
quarter of an inch long, which are re- 
tained on the bushes late into the 
winter. The species is native of East- 
ern Asia where it is widely distribut- 
ed. It is a very variable plant but 
the typical form is common in Korea 
and Japan as far north as Hokkaido; 
a variety, named laevis, characterized 
by its smaller, more narrow leaves, is 
also widespread in Japan. Another 
variety, sinica, distinguished by its 
more hairy leaves and larger fruits, 
is abundant in Western China. All 
three kinds are in cultivation in the 
Arnold Arboretum where the type has 
been gtowing since 1879. This Photinia 
is perfectly hardy, flowers freely, bears 
fruit in great abundance, and possesses 
every quality necessary in ornamental 
plants. It will grow in any good gar- 
den soil, but should be given an open 
Situation where the wind and sun can 
play freely on its branches, and when 
once planted it is best left undisturbed. 

—E. H. WILSON. 

Arnold Arboretum. 


AN OAK TREE FIFTY 
YEARS OLD 





The fact that Oak-trees do not grow 
as slowly as appears to be generally 
believed is shown by the picture on 
this page of a tree of the Pin Oak 
(Quercus palustris) growing in the 
Arnold Arboretum. The acorn from 
which this tree sprang was plant- 
ed in a box in the Arboretum nursery 
in the autumn of 1873. In the spring 
of 1875 it was planted in a slit in the 
sod where it is still growing. The soil 
in which it has grown is not rich; the 
sod has never been broken up and 


the Canoe Birch (Betula papyrifera) 
planted in southern New England may 
be expected to be as much or more 
than sixty feet high at the end of fifty 
years. 
—C. S. SARGENT. 
Arnold Arboretum. 





BULB GARDEN COMBINATIONS 





It is not too early to think about 


the bulb garden, in which flowers will 
appear before many months. Garden 
makers who are especially fond of 














AN OAK TREE THAT IS JUST THE AGE OF THE 
ARNOLD ARBORETUM. 


has not been fertilized. The height of 
this tree on its fiftieth birthday is 60 
feet, and at three feet above the ground 
the tree girths 5 feet 5 inches. 

The northern Red Oak (Quercus 
borealis maxima) and the Black Oak 
(Q. velutina) grow as rapidly as the 
Pin Oak, and among the American 
White Oaks the Burr Oak (Q. macro- 
carpa) is a fast growing tree. Several 
Poplars and a few Willows grow more 
rapidly than any Oak-tree. The White 
Ash (Fraxinus americana), under fa- 
vorable conditions the Tulip-tree 
(Liriodendron tulipifera) and probably 


good color combinations are using 
other plants with their Tulips. The 
well-known Darwin Tulip, Clara Butt, 
lcoks remarkably well when seeming to 
grow out of a bed of English Daisies. 
The Tulip Gretchen looks fine above 
pink-eyed Daisies and the Picotee 
Tulip harmonizes remarkably well 
with the royal blue Forget-me-nots. 
Most of the Tulips also look well when 
combined with Pansies, especially if 
Pansies of solid colors are used. Some- 
times the experiment of growing Daf- 
fodils with other blooms is made, but 
the result is not very satisfactory. 
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NOTICE 





The Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety desires to increase its membership 
in order that more persons may enjoy 
the privileges and opportunities which 
it offers. For that reason the Trustees 
have decided upon extremely modest 
Sees throughout the year 1924 from ap- 
plicants who are properly endorsed. 
For full information, apply to 

The Secretary, 
E. I. FARRINGTON, 
Horticultural Hall, 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


GARDENING FOR 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY* 








Most garden books must be sea- 
soned with the enthusiasm of their 
readers to give them any zest. Of 
course, there are exceptions, like those 
of Mrs. Francis King, Mrs. Edward 
Harding, and Richardson Wright. But 
the stricture is especially true as ap- 
plied to the more ambitious volumes 
which purport to cover a large amount 
of ground in at least a semi-scientific 
way. One might expect that “Gar- 
dening for the Twentieth Century” 
would fall into the same category. But, 
the fact is, that this book, written by 
an Englishman, is exceedingly read- 
able, abounding in quaint conceits and 
entertaining observations, while at the 
same time giving a tremendous amount 
of exceedingly valuable information 
drawn from personal experience. 

Two lines at the beginning of the 
chapter on garden-making reveal the 
touch of humor with which the author, 
Charles Eley, paints in his background: 


“Blessed is he who plants because he 
must, 

Twice blessed is he who gets his plants 
in fust.” 


*Published by E. P. Dutton, New 
York City. Price, $7.00. 


Whether or not the following state- 
ment is true will depend upon the 
size of the garden, but it at least shows 
the attitude of the writer: “It is, in 
fact, a far more difficult matter to 
make a garden than to build a house; 
and much more difficult to obtain ad- 
vice by which one may be safely 
guided.” 





The author points out that two im- 
portant factors in a garden location are 
wind and excessive sunshine. Too 
much of either is a disadvantage. 

There is food for thought in the 
author’s remark that repose should be 
the prevailing characteristic of a satis- 
factory garden. Perhaps this matter 
has seldom come to mind, but who is 
there that cannot name gardens in 
plenty where repose is obviously lack- 
ing. In formal gardens, where the 
most effort and the most money is most 
often spent, the sense of repose is 
rarely present. It can be there, of 
course, but only when a sensation of 
cosiness and completeness has also 
been obtained. 

Mr. Eley points out that there are 
certain backbone plants which are re- 
quired in almost all gardens, forming 
the skeleton upon which the framework 
of beauty rests. These plants, of course, 
must be absolutely hardy. More tender 
and perhaps choicer plants may be 
used for filling-in purposes later. 

The author advises gardeners to have 
a little nursery, no matter how small, 
in a sheltered place and protected from 
the morning sun, where small plants 
that have been purchased.and others 
grown from cuttings and seedlings 
may be nursed along. 





After an exhaustive discussion of 
garden requirements, Mr. Eley takes 
up many of the more valuable plants 
with which he has had experience, 
telling their good and bad features. Of 
course, allowance must always be made 
for the fact that he writes for English 
gardens. His eulogy of Taxus bac- 
cata, the English Yew, is not to be 
accepted by gardeners in the colder 
sections of America. If, however, 
Taxus cuspidata, the Japanese Yew, 
be substituted, gardeners anywhere 
can go ahead with confidence. Curi- 
ously enough, Mr. Eley passes this 
Japanese Yew with only a word or 
two, although it is the finest of all 
Yews for gardens in United States, 
whether planted as specimens or made 
into hedges. 

Mr. Eley warns that weeping trees 
should be used sparingly, as their un- 
natural habit strikes a note that is al- 
most bizarre. He has a word of great- 


er praise for the pendulous trees, which 
he calls less violent in their appeal for 
admiration than the weeping kinds, 
He is particularly fond of Tilia petio. 
laris. 

Passing along to the Horsechestnuts 
and Buckeyes, Mr. Eley points out 
the beauty of Aesculus parviflora, the 
dwarf Buckeye, which in England as 
in America, is apparently planted to 
a much lesser extent than its beauty 
and general value would warrant. 

Hawthorns, too, come in for much 
attention, Crataegus prunifolia, ¢ 
arnoldiana, and C. coccinea being 
among the kinds he recommends, 


These are all American species. Ac-, 


cording to Mr. Eley the Washington 
Thorn, Crataegus cordata, which js 
one of the finest for planting in Amer- 
ica, has become scarce in England in 
spite of its value. 





The Beech is called the finest forest 
tree for chalky soil, but a doubtful 
guest in gardens because of its dense 
shade and greedy roots. Ginkgo biloba 
comes in for warm encomiums. 

“Magnolias are rather difficult to 
obtain, and often are troublesome to 
establish when they have been ob- 
tained, because nurserymen do not yet 
sufficiently recognize that Magnolias 
require to be transplanted at a period 
when they come into active growth.” 
This is a statement well worth the at- 
tention of American nurserymen, for 
it is as true here as across the water. 
The writer points out that Magnolias 
like much the same treatment as that 
given to Rhododendrons, thriving best 
when the ground is filled with peat or 
decayed leaves. He points out, too, 
that they take the knife badly, and 
should never be pruned except for a 
very good reason. 





Mr. Eley destroys a common mis- 
conception when he says that some 
species of Willows not only do not 
thrive best near water, but actually 
dislike excessive moisture. ‘Willows 
grow well and rapidly from cuttings, 
which is the best method of propagat- 
ing them.” In Mr. Eley’s opinion the 
first place should be given the Gold- 
en Weeping Willow, but this state 
ment will doubtless be challenged im 
America, where the green form is pre 
ferred. Mr. Eley also likes Salix alba 
argentea because of its silvery white 
appearance throughout the summer. 

Tilia euchlora is given a high place 
among the Lindens because it does not 
have the stickiness of the commoa 
Linden. Tilia petiolaris is also free 
from this stickiness, which is caused 
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by honeydew, but according to the 
author the flowers are fatal to bees. 

Mr. Eley is very fond of the shrubs 
which give color to the garden in the 
autumn, and in his list gives many 
that are valuable for late display. He 
points out that perfect drainage is 


especially important when growing 
shrubs, and that if the ground is very 
heavy sand and leaf mold should be 
worked into it. Manure, if used, should 
be placed at the bottom of the hole, 
and care taken that it does not come 
into contact with the roots. “Be care- 
ful,” he says, “not to plant too deeply, 
and use a stick if necessary to keep the 
plant from being blown about.” 





When dealing with Barberries, the 
author sings the praises of Berberis 
vulgaris at some length. This, how- 
ever, is the common Barberry that has 
been condemned in this country as 
proving a host for the wheat rust. 

Garden makers can well afford to 
follow what Mr. Eley has to say about 
the Cotoneasters, which apparently 
have not come into common cultivation 
in England any more than in this 
country. It is pointed out that most 
of the Cotoneasters will thrive in hot, 
poor soil, where few shrubs enjoy 
themselves, and that they appear in a 
wide variety, with kinds adapted to 
every garden. Attention is called 
particularly to C. horizontalis, with 
pinkish-white flowers, bright red fruit, 
and will reach ten feet high when 
planted on a wall, which is an excel- 
lent situation for it. 

Mr. Eley’s suggestion for Lilacs to 
be planted in the home garden are 
Madame Lemoine (double white); 
Marie Legraye (white); Souvenir de 
L. Spath (a superb crimson); Congo; 
Edward Andre; and Waldeck Rous- 
seau. 

The book goes on to deal somewhat 
exhaustively with evergreen shrubs and 
other plants of value to the gardener, 
but enough has been written in this 
teview to show that the volume is of 
unusual value to practical gardeners 
as well as to that very large class 
of men and women who get pleasure 
from the mere reading of all such books 
that have at least a touch of philoso- 
Phy and humor. 





VINES FOR WINDOWS 





What is a good vine for the window 
Sarden? A. B. S. 


In a sunny window grow nastur- 
tiums or Thungergia alata. The Eng- 
lish Ivy will thrive in a window with 
4 northern exposure. 





FRUIT 


UNUSUAL BRIDGE GRAFTING 








A remarkable example of bridge 
grafting is reported from Essex 
County, Mass. A tree on a farmer’s 
place was badly injured as a result of 
being coated with ice. The sun shin- 
ing on the ice caused the bark to die 
over a wide area. County Agent Ber- 
tram Tomlinson was called to the 
farm and put in fourteen dormant 
scions. These scions were taken from 
cold storage, but the work of grafting 
was done on July 2. The tree recov- 
ered nicely, and bore several barrels 
of apples the past season. 


A REMARKABLE EXAMPLE OF 
BRIDGE GRAFTING. 


Apple-Scald 


Apple-scald spoils many apples in 
cold storage, so far as their sale is 
concerned. It turns the skin brown 
and ruins the appearance, although it 
does not damage the fruit for cooking. 
This scald always appears on the 
green side. It is more likely to come 
when the apples are packed in tight 
packages and kept in tight rooms. 
Apples are less likely to scald if rip- 
ened up well before picking. Some 
growers prevent scald entirely by 
wrapping the individual fruits in oiled 
paper. 





HOT WATER FOR PLANTS 





Some flower growers are singing 
the praises of hot water as an insecti- 
cide. Water which is boiling, and with 
which a little soft soap has been mixed, 





has proved remarkably efficient in 
cleaning up Camellias which have be- 
come infested with scale. If the water 
is put on forcibly with a syringe, and 
the leaves rubbed clean, the insects 
are rapidly exterminated. This same 
treatment can be given for other hard 
wooded plants, but must be avoided, 
of course, with plants which have soft- 
er tissues. It is said that the hot 
water treatment has also been efficient 
when applied to out-door trees, like 
plums and peaches, in winter time. 

Some gardeners also use water which 
has been warmed for watering their 
plants, claiming that a smaller quantity 
is required, and that house plants in 
particular will respond more readily 
than to cold water. 





HANDLING DAHLIAS 





In a new Bulletin, No. 1370, “Dah- 
lias for the Home,” issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, much attention is paid to the stor- 
age of the tubers. The Bulletin says: 


“If the cellar is too warm or too 
dry, a common difficulty, the roots can 
be stored in barrels filled with dry 
sand or sawdust. Care must be taken 
that the storage material is perfectly 
dry, as otherwise rot will set in and 
damage the entire mass. 


“On the other hand, there is a de- 
gree of dryness which must be avoid- 
ed, as it causes the roots to shrivel 
and makes starting difficult the fol- 
lowing spring. Again, the greatest 
care must be exercised that none of 
the roots for storage are injured in 
any way, as the decay which starts 
in a wound made in digging will soon 
spread to healthy roots, often causing 
a total loss.” 


The Bulletin also says: 


“Dormant roots can be planted as 
soon as all danger of frost is past, 
and green plants somewhat later, al- 
though dormant stock is sometimes 
held for planting until June without 
any difficulty except that of continued 
storage. Late planting is absolutely 
necessary in the South, because un- 
less delayed in growth the plants 
would reach maturity in mid-summer; 
the stems would harden up, and the 
growth become so stunted that few, 
if any, flowers would result. 

“Dahlias are easily raised in almost 
any good garden soil, provided that 
they are given the food they need. 
Although the Dahlia is pre-eminently 
a plant flourishing best along the 
coasts where the air is filled with 
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moisture, it can be grown with entire 
success at a considerable distance in- 
land if the grower is willing to take 
particular pains with the water supply 
of his plants.” 





SWEET PEA RADIANCE 





Many interesting flower novelties are 
coming into the market this season, 
especially in the way of Sweet Peas, 
Gladioli, Dahlias and Roses. Among 
the many new varieties of Sweet Peas, 
Radiance seems to stand out as par- 
ticularly desirable for home gardens. 
This new variety is extremely delicate 
and pleasing, the color being La 
France pink, deepening in the center 
and towards the edges of the standard 
to darker pink. Many of the flowers 
also have a slight suffusion of salmon 
in the standard and wings. The 
standard is frilled to an unusual ex- 
tent, and often shows a ray of rose- 
salmon extending down the center. The 
newer Sweet Peas have greatly in- 
creased in size, and Radiance is no ex- 
ception. The flowers are very large 
and produced freely on long, stout 
stems. Indeed, the claim is made that 
no variety of Sweet Pea is more flori- 
ferous, and that few have a stronger 
constitution. 





PLANTS FOR SHADED SPOTS 





Will the Peony and Iris succeed on 
the southwest side of my house? The 
situation is a shaded one, the next 
house being but eight feet away. 

G. G. H. 


You would not have good results 
from planting Peonies and Irises in 
the place you suggest, owing to the 
lack of sun. There are, however, 
quite a number of more or less showy 
plants which would thrive in a 
shaded location, and which we believe 
you would enjoy growing. The list 
includes White Baneberry (Actaea 
alba), Red Baneberry (A. rubra), 
Aquilegia canadensis, Campanula ro- 
tundifolia, C. pyramidalis, Black 
Snakeroot (Cimicifuga racemosa), 
Dutchman’s-Breeches (Dicentra cu- 
cullaria), Shooting Star (Dodec- 
atheon Meadia), White Snakeroot 
(Eupatorium ageratoides), Blazing 
Star (Liatris cylindracea, L. gramini- 
folia, L. pycnostachya, L. scariosa), 
Cardinal Flower (Lobelia cardinalis), 
the Great Blue Lobelia (L. syphil- 
itica). .In addition to these, ferns 
would do well in the situation de- 
scribed. 








PanaCas 


Leucothoe Catesbaei 

Leucothoe Catesbaei is a remarkably 
graceful evergreen plant, with long, re- 
curved branches. The thick green 
leaves are shiny and handsome, es- 
pecially in winter, when they turn a 
fine, rich bronze. Sprays of the fo- 
liage keep a long time when cut and 
are very ornamental for house decora- 
tion in cold weather, when flowers are 
scarce. Although the shrub is espe- 
cially prized for its winter beauty, it 
is even handsomer in spring, when it 
produces racemes of white, bell-like 
flowers all along the arching branches. 

Leucothoe Catesbaei is fond of moist 
locations, and thrives particularly well 
along the banks of streams where it is 
shaded by taller shrubs or by trees. 
Indeed, many people have come to be- 
lieve that this is the only suitable sit- 
uation for the plant, but in point of 
fact it will flourish in almost any spot 
that is not too dry, even in full sun- 
light, although a preference for shady 
places is shown by the fact that it 
flowers less freely when exposed to 
the sun. 

Although reasonably hardy this 
Leucothoe not infrequently suffers 
from the cold weather to the extent 
of having some leaves discolored, for 
which reason a somewhat sheltered 
position is desirable in the more north- 
erly States. 


The Enkianthus 


Considerable attention has _ been 
given to the Enkianthus as a spring- 
flowering shrub, and one nurseryman 
has named it quite appropriately the 
Japanese Bellflower. It is worth point- 
ing out that this shrub, which is very 
common in Japanese gardens, has al- 
most as much value in the autumn as 
in the spring, for then it takes on 
shades of the brightest scarlet. The 
species most commonly seen in this 
country is E. campanulatus, although 
no such specimens grow here as in 
Japan, where plants often become 
twenty-five or thirty feet high. As 
this species produce many seeds every 
year, it is readily propagated, and is 
likely to be widely planted. 

Another species, E. perulatus, 
which the Japanese like to grow, cut 
into the shape of a round ball, will re- 
main more rare because of its failure 
to produce seeds. 

The Enkianthus grows well with or- 
dinary cultivation, but there is one 
point to remember when planting it— 
it does not like a limestone soil. 











STARTING FIBROUS BEGONIAS 





Few plants are more satisfactory for 
bedding purposes in summer than the 
small flowered fibrous Begonias of the 
semperflorens type. The plants are 
such persistent bloomers that they can 
be taken up in September, cut back 
to within six inches of the base, and 
planted in pots or window boxes, start- 
ing to flower again indoors by Christ- 
mas. Seed can be sown any time 
from now until the latter part of Feb- 
ruary, using boxes of sandy soil in a 
sunny window. 

When the young plants have ac- 
quired five or six leaves, which will 
usually be in about thirty days from 
the time the seed was sown, they can 
be transplanted into two-inch pots. 
Young plants started in this way will 
be ready to go into the garden as soon 
as danger of frost has passed, and will 
begin to bloom almost immediately. 





THE COCKSPUR THORN 





What is now considered the type 
of the genus, Crataegus crus-galli, the 
familiar Cockspur Thorn, is a tree 
sometimes twenty-five feet high with a 
tall trunk a foot in diameter, and 
stout, ridged, spreading branches form- 
ing a broad, round-topped, handsome 
head. The-leaves are thick and very 
lustrous with a thin midrib and veins 
enclosed in the leaf tissues. The flow- 
ers open late in May or early in June 
after the leaves are nearly fully grown, 


and the stamens are ten with rose 
The dull red fruit, 


colored anthers. 
which is covered with a glaucous 


bloom, is about half an inch in diameter” 
and remains on the branches during 
the winter. Crataegus crus-galli was” 








cultivated in England as early as 1691; 
it has always been a favorite garden 
plant in Europe and the United States, 
and for many years could be found 
in American commercial nurseries. 
Many years ago the Cockspur Thor 
was much used in the northern and 
middle States to form hedges, a puf- 
pose for which it is suited. Crataegus 


crus-galii, as it is understood in the 


Arboretum, is distributed from the vale 
ley of the St. Lawrence River, where 
grows on the slopes of low hills i 


the neighborhood of Montreal, south” @ 
ward to Delaware and on the Appa 
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lachian foothills to North Carolina, and 
westward through western New York 
to Pennsylvania and southern Michi- 
gan. One of several forms ‘of the 
Cockspur Thorn (var. pyracanthifolia) 
with narrow pointed leaves, smaller 
flowers and small bright red fruit, is 
not rare in eastern Pennsylvania and 
jin Delaware, and is occasionally found 
in gardens. 





HELIOTROPE FROM SEED 





If Heliotrope is to be grown from 
seed the seed should be sown this 
month because germination is very 
tardy. The young plants should be 
ready for their first shift early in 
March, and should be kept growing 
steadily until they are set out of doors, 
when there is no further danger of late 
frosts. Heliotrope requires consider- 
able pinching back while they are 
small in order to have them grow 
bushy rather than tall and spindling. 
The Heliotrope is not a very satis- 
factory house plant, but will do well 
for a few weeks or a month or two 
after taking indoors, and small plants 
from the garden will be available if 
a supply is started from seed. Several 
of the seedsmen are now offering bed- 
ding Heliotropes, which are dwarf and 
bushy, but some of them are almost 
without fragrance. 


EVERGREEN HEDGES 





Evergreens do double duty when 
planted as a hedge. They give a deco- 
rative effect to the home grounds 
which cannot be obtained by any kind 
of fence, or even by deciduous plants, 
and they form a barrier to high winds, 
an important matter in gardens where 
perennials and Roses are used. 


The American Arbor Vitae (Thuja 
occidentalis) form. a_ splendid 
hedge in a few years, and requires but 
little trimming, but it prefers a soil 
which is somewhat moist. The globe 
Arbor Vitae (var. globosa) is slow 
growing, rather dwarf, and to be rec- 
ommended when a low hedge is de- 
sired. The variety Wareana is even 
bushier; moreover, is very hardy, and 
makes an excellent semi-dwarf hedge. 
The one fault of the American Arbor 
Vitae is that it has a tendency to lose 
its lower leaves and become leggy as 
it grows to maturity. Arbor Vitae has 
the advantage, on the other hand, of 
not sending its roots far enough into 
the surrounding soil to do much mis- 
chief. Early spring is the best time to 
plant Arbor Vitae. 


will 


Hemlock makes a very pleasing 
hedge, and it, too, throws out but few 
lateral roots near the surface. It 


AN ORNAMENTAL HEDGE OF NATIVE WHITE SPRUCE. 


makes a dense screen in a few years. 
Hemlock is one of the few plants that 
will grow well in partial shade, and is 
especially handsome in winter. All 
pruning should be done in spring be- 
fore growth starts. 


The White Pine and the White 
Spruce are preferable for rather. tall 
hedges in exposed places. They are 
ideal for wind breaks, and their color 
makes them harmonize with any 
planting scheme. When Pines and 
Spruces are being grown for hedges, 
it is advisable to remove the leaders, 
as by this means: they are made more 
compact, This work is to be done in 
the spring. Each season also all 
shoots which have grown rather long 
should be cut back to a joint. Norway 
Spruce is sOmewhat subject to red 
spider, and may need spraying with 
whale oil soap or some other insecti- 
cide several times during the summer. 


Another very valuable evergreen 
coming into prominence is Taxus cus- 
pidata, the Japanese Yew. It is rather 
expensive as yet, but makes an ideal 
hedge both because of its density and 
because of the fine, delicate character 
of the foliage. Probably the variety 
known as brevifolia is the best to use. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 

















I wonder why it is that American 
Dahlia growers are so tardy as they are 
in taking up the dwarf Dahlias. For 
the past two or three years these Dah- 
lias have made tremendous headway in 
England, and other parts of Europe, 
where they are being used for bedding 
purposes, having largely replaced the 
old-fashioned Geranium. The British 
shows feature these dwarf Dahlias, 
and they are found in private gardens 
everywhere. Yet here in America it is 
only occasionally that a catalogue 
even mentions them, and some com- 
mercial growers to whom I have 
talked about the matter look at me 
rather blankly when I expatiate on the 
merits of these low-growing varieties. 


Size seems to be the goal aimed at 
in this country. That fact is evident 
at many of the shows, and crops out 
in conversation with growers. At the 
same time there is a general admission 
of the fact that Dahlias will never 
come to their highest estate until they 
are grown with- stems that hold their 
heads upright. A step in the right 
direction has been made at some of the 
shows, the rules of which require that 
all exhibits shall be made with long 
stems. Perhaps when this rule has 
been in effect long enough the fact will 
be brought home to Dahlia growers 
that the smaller and single varieties 
are unrivaled for indoor decorative 
effect, as well as for outside work. 





Probably the craze for giant-flowered 
varieties will pass in time, and then, 
no doubt, the value of the dwarf kinds 
will become apparent. 

The miniature flowered Cactus Dah- 
lias are very handsome, and are quite 
as free blooming, apparently, as the 
singles, which are represented by sev- 
eral varieties, under the name of Mig- 
non Dahlias. J. T. West, a noted 
English grower, has now produced a 
race of miniature Paeony-flowered 
Dahlias which promise to win wide 
popularity. Let us hope that greater 
attention will be given to the dwarf 
Dahlias, both for bedding purposes 
and for house decoration, during the 
season which will soon be here. 


No one can deny that English gar- 
deners are unusually keen for every- 
thing which has to do with horticul- 
tural advancement. We Americans 
pride ourselves on our readiness to 
adopt worth-while new ideas, but are 
usually, to tell the truth, a lap behind 
the Englishman when it comes to de- 
veloping new plants and new ways of 
using them. 

All this is apropos of a plan for pro- 
ducing long, slender growths on va- 
rious trees and shrubs for room deco- 
ration. For several years English 
growers have been working along this 
line, so that now when rooms are to 
be beautified they can go directly to 
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PLANTS OF THE LA FRANCE RASPBERRY MAKE UNUSUALLY 
VIGOROUS GROWTH. 


certain plants and find just the mate. 
rial which they need. Plants are cyl. 
tivated solely for the purpose de. 
scribed, the object being to obtain 
long, elegant growths, bearing healthy 
leaves, and few or no side branches, 
To bring this about, the plants are 
given very rich soil, and are cut down 
annually so that a large amount of 
fresh, light growth is made. Often 
the cutting is done so hard that only 
two or three inches of tops remain 
above ground. Only shrubs which 
break freely after being cut down are 
worth using, of course, and in a few 
years the plants show signs of ex. 
haustion, so that they must be re. 
placed by others. Another part of the 
plan involves growing the plants 
rather closely in nursery rows so as 
to encourage an upright habit. 
Among the shrubs which are found 
especially valuable for this treatment 
are several of the Spireas, including §. 
Thunbergi, S. prunifolia flore-pleno, 
and S. arguta; also some of the flower- 
ing Cherries, the well known Bladder 
Senna (Colutea arborescens), some of 
the Dogwoods, the finely cut Stepha- 
nandra flexuosa, and Kerria japonica 
The evergreen Berberis aquifolium 
is often used in connection with these 
shrubs, but of course is not very hardy 
in the northern part of the United 
States. Those plants mentioned are 
mostly kinds that flower, but shrubs 
grown only for their brightly colored 
bark are also used, particularly the 
Siberian Dogwood and the Willows, 
Salix vitellina with yellow bark and 
the Cardinal Willow with red bark. 
It may be that this general practice 
will not find favor at present in this 
country, but there is no reason why 
garden makers should not definitely 
choose certain shrubs’ which are 
known to produce flowers in long 
sprays, useful for house decoration 
The fact is that the value of shrubs 
indoors has never been stressed i 
this country; yet many shrubs have 
wide field of decorative usefulness 
which ought not to be overlooked. 





After another season with the Rasp 
berries which formerly went under tht 
name of the Minnesota No. 4, but have 
been rechristened Latham, I am mort 
pleased with them than ever. It 
seems to me that this is going to prov 
the ideal Raspberry for New Englant 
at least for home use. I am not suf 
that it is going to be quite so profit: 
able as a commercial berry, because # 
ripens over a long season rather that 
making a single flash. The bertits 
however, are unusually firm, with # 
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most no tendency to drop. This 
proved the case even during a lot of 
wet weather. During a test of sev- 
eral years I have seldom had a plant 
winter killed, and the new growth is 
strong and vigorous. So far I have 
not found it necessary to support the 
plants in any way. 

The variety known as Ontario, 
which came from New York State, has 
also proved very satisfactory. La 
France has had a rather poor fall crop, 
probably because of the continued dry 
weather. 

This berry has a flavor entirely dif- 
ferent from other kinds, and one which 
makes a strong appeal to all who eat 
it. I see no reason why it shouldn’t 
be widely planted, although perhaps it 
would be well to experiment a little in 
very cold sections before going into 
it heavily. 





RED-LEAFED SHRUBS 





Editor of HORTICULTURE: 
Dear Sir,— 


In a recent note of yours I see men- 
tion of the coming distribution of a 
red-leaved Barberry, whose leaves are 
“almost as red as the fruit it bears.” 
It is generally unsafe to criticise what 
one has not seen, but the mere men- 
tion of this Barberry is to me like the 
sight of a red flag on a railway—it 
means danger ahead for American gar- 
dens. And for this reason, that just 


as the golden-leaved shrubs and the 


very bluish evergreens can never be 
used to true advantage in landscape 
work except by men and women so 
trained or equipped that they can make 
no mistakes with strong colors among 
greens, so if a flaming bush appears 
and is pushed by the nursery trade all 
over America, what horrors of plant- 
ing we shall see! Who wants a scar- 
let leaf in spring or in July or in Au- 
gust? And why do the nurserymen 
not put forward instead the cause of 
Some of the enchanting shrubs of the 
Arnold Arboretum, shrubs which are 
Suitable in color for our gardens, 
Which will prove amicable with all 
that is about them wherever they may 
be planted? 


With which outburst I sign my- 
self, 


Very truly yours, 


: —MRS. FRANCIS KING. 
Alma, Mich. 


GLADIOLI 


OFFICERS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 


President, Dr. S. Irving Moody, Brock- 
ton, Mass. 6 
F. 5 


Vice-President, 
B. M. Latham, Mansfield, 





Shepardson, 
Mansfield, Mass. 

Secretary, 
Mass. 

Treasurer, Clark W. Brown, Ashland, 
Mass. 

Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, William Edwin Clark, Sharon, Mass. 

Chairman of the Exhibition Commit- 
tee, B. A. Norley, Roslindale, Mass. 





Gladiolus Dr. W. Van Fleet 


Growers who raised the new Gladi- 
olus Dr. W. Van Fleet last season, 
have found it an unusually good multi- 
plier. The bulbs which were dug in 


as Mrs. Dr. Norton, to which it is 
often compared. 
—B. M. LATHAM. 
Mansfield, Mass. 





THE GLADIOLUS ELIZABETH 
TABER 





Few new Gladioli have attracted 
more attention the past season than 
Elizabeth Taber, which caused little 
less than a sensation when it was ex- 
hibited at the annual exhibition of the 
American Gladiolus Society at Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Elizabeth Taber resembles 
Pendleton to a great extent, but comes 
into bloom much earlier, often in fifty 
days from the time the bulbs are plant- 
ed. The flowers have a darker blotch 
than Pendleton, and as a rule throw 





THE NEW GLADIOLUS ELIZABETH TABER. 


the autumn are of good size and a 
great number of bulblets were pro- 
duced. This is quite contrary to+the 
habit’ of many Gladioli which have 
the more delicate shadings and blend- 
ings. Dr. Van Fleet has large flow- 
ers of a delightful rose-pink, deeper 
at the edges, with a throat of soft 
canary-yellow or cream. The blend- 
ings in this variety are unusually hand- 
some. This Gladiolus, which was 
originated by A. E. Kunderd, makes 
tall, slender growth, and seems like- 
ly to prove as good a garden flower 





larger blooms, which are spaced a 
medium distance apart on the stems. 
This variety seems likely to be widely 
grown, being especially valuable for 
cutting. 





The next meeting of the New Eng- 
land Gladiolus Society will be held at 
Horticultural Hall, January 14, at 
which time there will be a discussion 
of seedlings, the speakers to include: 
A. L. Stephen, Eugene Fischer, Clark 
Brown, T. M. Proctor and S. E. Spen- 
cer, all well known and experienced 
growers. 
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HOUSE PLANTS 


Growing Lantanas 

Lantanas are very attractive house 
plants, but are not seen as often as 
their worth merits, because of the dif- 
ficulties which housewives have in 
handling them. In the hot, dry atmos- 
phere the leaves are almost certain to 
turn yellow and drop. It is almost im- 
possible to be successful with Lantanas 
in rooms where modern heating sys- 
tems are used. They will often thrive 
remarkably well in a kitchen, however, 
especially if there is considerable steam 
and if some fresh air comes in around 
the windows. Water must be given 
only moderately, but there must be 
plenty of direct sunlight. The dwarfer 
kinds are best in the window garden, 
being easier to care for and more free 
blooming than the taller varieties. 
Poinsettias 

Poinsettias used for Christmas flow- 
ers can be carried over a second year 
with the right kind of treatment. When 
they are through blooming the plants 
should be set aside and given only 
enough water to keep them from dry- 
ing out. After a resting period of sev- 
eral weeks water can be again applied 
in gradually increasing quantities, and 
the plants cut back hard. Probably 
it will be necessary to report in the 
spring. Severe pruning increases the 
strength of the new growth. Some of 
the wood removed can be used as cut- 
tings for starting new plants. As 
soon as growth starts a little plant 
food may be dug into the soil and the 
occasional use of weak liquid manure 
will be helpful. 

In Florida, where Poinsettias are 
grown out of doors, they are cut back 


in the spring to six or eight inches 
above the ground. And they start to 
make vigorous growth when the rainy 
season comes on, often becoming five 
or six feet high before they bloom. 
Poinsettia cuttings start best in pots 
or pans of clean sand, with a light of 
glass over the top. As soon as well 
rooted, they should be transferred to 
two-and-a-half-inch pots, and _ kept 
warm and moist until thoroughly well 
rooted. 
Achimenes as House Plants 

While we ordinarily class Achimenes 
as warm house plants and look upon 
them as adapted to greenhouse cul- 
ture only, they may also be success- 
fully cultivated as house plants. It is 
true they are not often met with in 
homes, but both Gloxinias and Achi- 
menes are to be found well grown on 
the quaint island of Nantucket. The 
cooler nights and moist, saline at- 
mosphere seems to be very much to 
their liking. There seems no good 
reason why any plant lover who can 
succeed with Gloxinias should not do 
equally well with Achimenes. The 
plants when grown in pots or pans 
require staking up with slender and 
inconspicuous supports. These should 
be given to each stem. In a good bay 
window if the plants can be well ele- 
vated they may be allowed to droop 
and produce a very pretty effect. 

Achimenes like a rich but po- 
rous compost of two parts decayed 
sod and one part well-rotted cow 
manure passed through a_ half-inch 
screen, with some broken charcoal and 
sharp sand added, makes a good me- 
dium, in which they will thrive, and by 














POINSETTIAS GROWN IN DIFFERENT WAYS. 


the. time flowers start to open, when a 
cool,’ dry atmosphere will suit the 
plants, weak liquid manure. applied 
once a_week, will prove very beneficial, 

Wire baskets are the best for 
Achimenes, a layer of moss being 
used inside the wire, plants being dot- 
ted evenly over the sides and top. This 
is the only instance I have in mind 
where Achimenes were used in this 
way. Others might like to try it. 

{ well remember when a youth how 
extremely popular these plants were. 
Now they are seldom met with outside 
our summer resorts, where they are 
still in favor. It is, however, safe to 
say that these old favorites will surely 
come back in favor. Some remarkably 
fine hybrids carrying flowers of large 
size were raised some years ago by 
Mr. E. H. Wetterlow of Manchester, 
Mass. They show a sttiking improve- 
ment over the old varieties. When 
Achimenes pass out of flower they 
should be kept gradually dryer, and 
when all foliage has died away the 
plants may be stored away in a tem- 
perature of 50 or 55 degrees for the 
winter, or the rhizomes may be shaken 
out and stored in sand until started 
again. 

—W. N. CRAIG. 

Weymouth, Mass. 





PRUNING 
HARDY HYDRANGEAS 





The pruning of Hydrangea panicu- 
lata and the variety grandiflora may 
be done at any time during the winter. 
To keep the plants compact and grace- 
ful, the strong canes shouldbe cut 
back to one or three pairs of buds, 
the weaker shoots being removed en- 
tirely. There will be more blooms, of 
course, if the plants are not pruned 
hard, but on the other hand the flower 
heads will be much smaller. 

The hardy Hydrangea is one of the 
few shrubs that does not resent the 
most severe pruning. New plants are 
easily made by cutting up the strong 
canes that have been removed, mak- 
ing pieces about six inches long. If 
these small pieces are tied into bun- 
dles and placed upright in boxes of 
pure sand, they will be ready for plant- 
ing out in the spring. The sand 
should be thoroughly wet and the boxes 
kept in a cool cellar or pit. Plants 
started in this way -will grow very 
rapidly. 

Few plants are more adaptable than 
the hardy Hydrangea, which will 
thrive in full sunshine or partial shade, 
and in almost any soil, although ob- 
jecting to wet feet. 
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DEPREDATIONS OF 
MOTORISTS 





Dear Sir: 

In your publication of December 15 
there is an article on “Window Boxes 
in Winter,” in which advice is given 
to which our Society wishes to take 
exception. In the third paragraph, 
which reads “Dwellers in suburban 
towns,” etc., you say, “Persons who 
have automobiles can drive out into the 
country and gather armfuls of ever- 
green branches, Pine, Spruce, or Hem- 
lock.” Apart from the work that this 
Society is doing, we consider this is 
yery wrong advice to give, as already 
there are too many motorists who 
take anything they may covet from 
other people’s property, without even 
saying by your leave. 

Probably there are many owners of 
woods who would willingly grant per- 
mission to motorists to gather certain 
evergreens from their premises, but 
certainly one should ask permission 
first. 
where people have even dug up trees 


We know of too many cases 


from another person’s property, and 
carried them off without permission or 


recompensing the people to whom 
they belong. 


We shall be very glad if you will 
give publicity to this letter. 
Yours very truly, 
—H. M. CROSBY, 


Chairman Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Native New England Plants. 





ROCK GARDENS 





My idea of a rockery is to restrict 
it to hardy plants; too often in the ef- 
fort to produce a good summer show- 
ing annuals are introduced, and they 
invariably smother out the little hardy 
Plants. A number of small bulbs can 
be utilized in the rockery, in addition 
to the regular dwarf growing rock 
plants. I believe there is more pleasure 
to be derived from this form of garden- 
ing than any other. It may not appeal 
to those who admire loud displays or 
those who consider formal gardens the 
acme of perfection in horticulture, but 
for those of refined tastes who can see 
beauty in the humblest plants that 
sow, rock gardening will surely prove 
amMost delightful hobby. 

—W.N. 
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THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG 


Florists and market growers more than anyone else realize the value 
of quality in seeds. Planters all over the world are buying Burpee 
Quality Seeds because they are assured of getting the Best Seeds That 
Grow. 


In Burpee’s Annual for 1924 we are offering for the first time our wonderful 
new Sweet Pea, the President Harding, which was named by special permission 
uf the late President of the United States. Other outstanding novelties include 
new Giant Snapdragons, new Zinnias, new Dahlias, new Gladicli, and some 
excellent new varieties of vegetables. 


If you are interested in the Burpee Quality Seeds, Burpee’s Annual will be 
ape om to you free. Just tear out the coupon and fill in your name and address 
elow. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 
209 Florists and 
Market Growers, 
check here. ( ) 
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JERSEY’S BEAUTY — The 


A real pink Decorative of exquisite shading; a soft pastel, 
translucent pink of intense richness. Large, deep blooms 
of perfect form on extra long, stiff stems, and of extraordi- 
nary keeping qualities. The graceful form of the flower, 
with the long outer petals curving back to stem, is as pleas- 
ad as it is artistic. Altogether, a floral creation of lasting 
charm. 


Greatest Dahlia Under Cultivation 


Has Gold Medals, Certificates, First Prizes and other? 
honors to its credit. “Jersey Beauty” scores highest of 
Dahlia at the Trial Gardens of the American Dahlia 50 
being awarded 91 points of. perfection and merit, grow 
company with the World’s Best Dahlias. “Jersey B® 
_ —- exceedingly well everywhere, including ¥ 
ornia, 


IT IS IMPORTANT TO MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW 


Tubers—A limited number, $25.00 each 
Ready for delivery April 1 and thereafter 


JOHN SCHEEPERS, Inc. 


Plants (guaranteed to arrive safely), $10.00 each 
Delivery during May or June 


522 Fifth Avenue, New York V 
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Way Bucs Leave Home 




















Used by Leading Gardeners 
Bbis. $90, 1-2 bbls. $50, 10 gals. $20, 


Cind rea Mien. 


SPRINGFIELD 


NEW JERSEY 

















A New ‘Taxus 


from Hicks 


TAXUS CUSPIDATA HICKSII 


This newcomer has been growing in our nurs- 
eries for several years, but not in sufficient 
quantity to introduce to the trade. 


One of the Finest 
UPRIGHT EVERGREENS 


ever presented to American gardens. Prof. L. H. 
Bailey, in his new book, ‘‘Cultivated Ever- 
greens,’’. says it is perfectly hardy at Arnold 
Arboretum. Taxus cuspidata Hicksii was named 
by E. H. Wilson and described in the Bulletin 
of Arnold Arboretum. 
1 to 1% foot Plants 
$5 each 
Balled and Burlapped 
We have only a limited quantity of saleable plants 


and suggest that you make reservation at once— 
shipment to be made in early spring. 


HICKS NURSERIES 
Box E, Westbury, L. I., New York 














Kurume Azaleas 


' This beautiful Japanese Azalea, recently 
"brought to the notice of the public by Mr. E. H. 
Wilson, of the Arnold Arboretum, has proved 
to be a wonderful forcing Azalea for early 
‘Spring bloom in conservatory or greenhouse. 


- From a collection of over 200 sorts Japanese ex- 
perts selected what they considered the best six vari- 
Bties. We are now offering for sale plants of these 
Six varieties, raised from cuttings. 

-_ The six varieties referred to are: 


Takasago, pure pink, hose-in-hose 

Azsuma-kagami, deep pink, hose-in-hose 

Kirin, deep rose, shading to silvery rose, 
hose-in-hose 

Kumo-no-uye, pure salmon, single 

ty <a am pure carmine, hose-in- 
ose 

Kureno-yuki, pure white, hose-in-hose 

$30.00 per set of one each of the above 


q Plants 3 years old, in 5-inch pots, packed for ship- 
Ment in original pots. Ready for immediate delivery. 
Cash with all orders. 


yo NOTE:—We cannot break these sets, nor sell more 
‘than 2 sets to any one customer, but we have a limited 
Rumber of slightly smaller plants of the following 


| varieties: 


Kirin, deep rose, fading to silvery rose 
Kumo-no-uye, pure salmon 
Kureno-yuki, pure white 

$3.50 each 


$10.00 per set of one each of these three 


EASTERN NURSERIES, Inc. 
Holliston, Mass. 


| Telephone: Natick 345 























JANUARY SALE OF 
GLADIOLI 


“NEW ENGLAND QUALITY” 


Any item below for $1.00. Add $.10 for postage 
and insurance, and we will put in an extra, our 
selection, to more than cover cost. Send for our 
list of eighty varieties. 


1%” Under 1” Bulblets 
Arizona Rose 12 bulbs $1 20 bulbs $1 500 for $1 
Aberdeen pay » >" - — 
Carmen Sylva tg * 2 100 
Diana 5 175 
Dixie y 3 300 
E. J. Shaylor 7 300 
Fairland 6 300 
Frolic 8 . y 300 
Myra 19 ¢ 300 
Neoga 10 300 
Orange Glory 6 . 250 
Sentinel 12 500 
Tempa 5 : 250 


Mrs. Frank 
Pendleton 15 750 


Le Marechal Foch 12 250 


B. M. & M. E. LATHAM 
Saunders Gardens 
Mansfield, Mass. 
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Dignified, Exclusive 
% Profession not overrun 
with competitors. 
Crowded with opportun- 
ity for money-making and 
big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 
comes attained by experts. Easy 
to master under our correspondence methods. 
Diploma awarded. We assist students and grad- 
uates in getting started and developing their 
businesses. Established 1916. Write for infor- 
mation; it will open your eyes. Do it today. 


American Landscape School, 74-J Newark, New York 










IRIS 


PEONIES 
PHLOX 











Seabrook Nurseries 
Louis G. Rows, Prop. 


Seabrook, N. H. 


PREPAID PRICES 
HIGH QUALITY STOCK 
GUARANTEED 100% TRUE 





Each Dozen 


Louise 20e $2.25 
Jewell 25e 3.00 
B. L. Smith 25e 2.50 
Pink Wonder 25e 2.50 
Rose Ash 25e 2.50 | 
Mrs. Dr. Norton 10ce 1.00 
Mrs. F. C. Peters 40c 4.50 
’ D. MeKibbin 126 1.25 
Gold 75e 8.50 


Have a Glorious ROCK GARDEN 


A few dollars will buy seeds of the 

World’s Choicest panier ~ Plants . 

. rom one o 

Rare 1923 Alpine Seeds t).0" largest 

and choicest collections in Britain. 

sold at most reasonable rates. Lists 

free. Sample packet containing 

twelve distinct varieties, $1.00. Thir- 
ty varieties, $2.00. 


Rev. J. A. Anderson 
Glenn Hall, Leicester, England 











GLADIOLUS 
Now is your chance! Have a por- 
tion of my Novelties. Kirchhoff’s 
Violet, Glory of Pembroke, to spare 
in wholesale lots, at reasonable 
prices. Am also closing out otherz 
up-to-date varieties, including Mrs. 
Dr. Norton and Golden Measure, big 
and little. 
W. E. KIRCHHOFF, Sr. 
Monterey, California 














Purple Glory 50c 5.00 
Alice Tiplady 10e 1.00 
Golden Measure 30c 3.50 
E. J. Shaylor 12e 1.25 





Our list contains many other 
choice varieties at attractive 
prices. Sent immediately upon 
request. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, ete. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 





GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
































BOLENS POWER HOE 


and Lawn 
Mower 








Tractor = 

It seeds, it 
cultivates, it 
mows the lawn. It sup- 
plies power for operating 
light machinery. 

The BOLENS has a 
patented arched axle for 
clearance and a tool con- 
trol for accurate guidance in close weeding 
and cultivating. A differential drive makes 
turning easy. All attachments have snap 
hitches and are instantly interchangeable. 
boy will run it with delight. ‘Send for full 
particulars. 


b> 





GILSON MFG. CO. 
317 Park St., Port Washington, Wis. 

















Special Low Prices on 
Planting Stock of 


GLADIOLUS 





for December 


A. M. DOWS 
2 Merrimack Square, Lowell, Mass, 














PURE STOCK 


NO SUBSTITUTION 


DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
125 Concord St. - Portland, Me. 

















Gladioli and Dahlias 


Booklets Free 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. 
Wenham, Mass. 











~ ROSENFIELD’S SUPERB PEONIES 


Superb Stock s Varieties 
end for beautiful illustrated 
peeny booklet. 


ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

















Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
Evergreens and Roses 


Send us your list 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 


YALESVILLBE, CONN. 























































NEW YORK CITY 
TOTTY’S 


4 East 53d Street 
Introducers of 
FLoRAL NOVELTIES 






































































Rene Rosenfield, Owner Nurserym en & Lawn work § Catalog 
72nd & Bedford Ave. Omaha, Neb. American Farm Machine (Co. § Free 
2584 University Ave. 8.E. \ 
Minna, 
DR. W. VAN FLEET (Kunderd) 
Delicate rose pink with soft canary yellow throat 
Good grower and multiplier 
— Small Bulbs, $.15 — Bulbl 35.00 100 
sscmbugeersc wT of cuss for list of Prise Winning Bulbs oe 
B. M. & M. E. LATHAM - Saunders Gardens - MANSFIELD, MASS. 
somicairence ® TL 
Ee — = _—__—_| 
66 - 
The Glorious FOR SALE 
. 99 i 
Gladiolus Hodge Horizontal 
Only $1 Postpaid—Worth $5 “ 
Contains more Up-to-Date “Glad” Boiler 
Information than all other books 
combined, and All the “Secrets”; 17 ft. long, 4% ft. diam. 
also Essentials of Rose, Iris, Peo- 60-3” tubes 
< ae, 16 years old—Good condition 
Send for Half-Price Selling-Out Insured for 100 lbs. pressure 
Gladiolus List 
J. D. VONDEL Newton Ruled Paper Co. 
Sharon Mass Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 
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Better Gladioli 


FROM THE CHAMPION STOCK 
OF ELMWOOD TERRACE 


| Proved best by thousands of en- 
thusiastic customers and by the 

| Acbievement Medal for the Grand 

| Sweepstakes Total at the 1923 

| American Show. 

| We are offering for one month the 
following attractively priced col- 
lections: 

A.—1 each Giant Myrtle, Mrs. F. C. 
Peters, Gold, Diener’s American 
Beauty, Peach Rose, A. B. Kun- 

| derd, Crinkles. $8.00. 

i B.—1 each Purple Glory, Golden 

} Measure, Pink Wonder, White 
Wonder, A. B. Kunderd, Mar- 
shal Foch. $2.50. 





cC.—2 each Mrs. Dr. Norton, Mar- 


shal Foch, Scarlet Princeps, 
Mary Pickford, Early Pendleton, 
| Crescent Queen, Defiance. $1.75. 
} D.—1 each Argo, Altair, Alice Tip- 
} lady, Anamosa, Butterfly, Capel- 
la, Dexter, Linton, Myra, Rigel, 
Salmon Beauty, Tupelo, Topaz. 
13 of Kunderd’s most beautiful 
prims for only $1.50, 2 each, $2.75. 
E.—Elmwood Terrace Mixture, all 
blooming size bulbs, 100 for only 
$2.50. 
F.—Mixture finest Prims, bloom- 
ing size, 100 for only $2.25. 


Send at once for complete list— 
Just out 


MARGARET BREARD HAWKS 


ELMWOOD TERRACE GARDENS 
Bennington, Vermont 



























FLORAL GARDENS 


Send for complete list of surplus stock 

with quantity and prices, Tiplady, Smith, 

Carmen Sylva, Crimson Glow, Kirtland, 

Crawford, Wales, Rose Ash, Theda Bara, 

— (prin.), and others. Also retail 
t. 


E. M. SANFORD 
Madison - - New Jersey 


et eens ae eam 




















EXTRA SELECT 


Dahlia Seed 


Pollenized with and gathered 
from only such NEW and BEST 
dahlias as Siskiyou, Sunny South, 
Ambassador, Mr. Crowley, Rosa 
Nell, Mrs. Estelle L. Lindsey, M. 
H. De Young, El Dorado, Cham- 
pagne, Shudow’s Lavender, Ma- 
raposa, Amun Ra, Tryphinnie, 
Helvella, Wizard of Oz, Nobilis, 
Emperor, Dudge Marean, Mrs. 
Josiah T. Marean, Mrs. I. De Ver 
Warner, Wor!d’s. Best White, 
Francis Gilbert, Multi-Millionaire, 
Jersey’s Pride, Snowdrift, etc. 

The seed is well balanced 


as to stock and color. From 
this seed you may get the 
“BEST YET” Dahlia 
Price: 

50 seeds $3.00, 100 seeds $5.00, net 
I will not issue any more cata- 
logs. From now on I will grow 
only the .BEST NEW ONES and 
dispose of my surplus to the trade 
only. 


ALEX. WALDIE 


415 W. Main Street 
SANTA PAULA, CALIFORNIA 





























~ GLADIOLI 


For CHOICE GLADIOLI BULBS write us. 
The Gardens that received 1 Grand Sweep- 
stake, 1 Sweepstake, 31 first and 3 second 
prizes in the 1923 Shows. 
Our Bulbs are Choice and Healthy 
THE MASSASOIT GARDENS 
1077 Mt. Hope St., N. Attleboro, Mass. 


When Writing to 
Advertisers 
Kindly Mention 
HORTICULTURE 
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FARQUHAR’S 
GOLD MEDAL BULBS 


The Cream of the Dutch Crop 


Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi 
We import the Best Bulbs produced in Holland, and 
they have been awarded many First Prizes at the lead- 
ing Horticultural Exhibitions of the Country. Write 
for our Bulb Catalogue—Mailed free upon request. 


R. & J. Farquhar Company 


6 SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Mrs. Frederick C. Peters | 


One of the finest Glads ever produced. 
Resembles a Beautiful Orchid. 
One large bulb and 12 bulblets for $1.50. 
> bulbs and 144 bulblets for $15.00. 
W. E. CLARK 
‘Sumnymede Gardens, Sharon, Mass. 
Send for List of 100 Best Glads 









66 Bradfield Ave., 





E.PARKER HAWES 


CHOICE GLADIOLI 


Send for Catalogue 


Roslindale, Mass. 











THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 
A spray remedy for green, black, 
white fly, thrips, soft scale and most 
sap-sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vege- 


tables. 
VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root 
lice, etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 


Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 


MADISON, N. J 

















BRECK'S 


51 North Market St., Boston 
Seedsmen and Nurserymen 
since 1822 


For Forcing Plants in the 
Greenhouse, Use Our 
“PREMIER BRAND” PULVERIZED 
POULTRY MANURE, 

An organic Fertilizer, finely ground, 
all weed seeds destroyed. 
Excellent results are being obtained 
Guaranteed Nitrogen 4.10%, 
equiv. to Ammonia 5% 
PRICE: Per 100 Ibs., $2.50; 

Per Ton, $45.00. 
We have a few odd lots of Narcissus 
Bulbs, which we will sell at very 
reasonable prices to close out the 
stocks. 


Send for Catalogue 











Hebron Heights Gardens 
GLADIOLI 
(Bulbs that Bloom) 


I have a fine stock of the finest Com- 


mercial as well as many new, rare va- 
rieties. 


Send for new price list, out seon. 


FRANK FRENIER 
Hebronville, Mass. 








MISH-A-MISH GARDENS 
Blooming Size Bulbs, 1” up te 2%” 


Each Doz. 
Lee M. Foch $.10 $1.00 
Lee Immaculee .10 1.00 
Lily White .10 1.00 
A. Tiplady 10 1.00 
Crimson Glow -10 1.00 
M. S. Burke .25 2.50 
Jewell .35 3.50 


Add 10c extra per doz. for postage 
L. L. Milarch L. B. 63 Copemish, Mich. 

















STAR BRAND ROSES 


and pearly 
oat other a Da he hardy climber 


Send for our list. 
Tue 6SSuus co. 


WEST _GRovs 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Ast. Wantzer, Vice-Pres. 
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Reliable Florists 








Worcester’s 
Shop 
of 
Quality and 
Service 








Randall’s Flower Shop 
22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Tel. Park 355 








BOSTON, MASS. 


THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 
Member F. T. D. 
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Bobbink 
Ask for 
Catalogue 


Visit 
Nursery’ 








& Atkins 


Nurserymen 
and 
Florists 


RUTHERFORD 


> NeW JeRsty 











4 NEW ENGLAND > | 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 
ene Trees, Shrubs & Vines 

Send for Year Book 


@ Title: Tree Farms @) 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS ¢J 




















GERANIUMS 





Nutts and whites, out of sand, 2c; 
in 2% in. pots, 5c. Ricard, Poitevine 
and Viaud, out of sand, 3c; in 2% in. 
pots, 6c. Wm. B. Dasha, 149 North St., 
North Weymouth, Mass. 





HOUGHTON, GORNEY 








UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








The Leading 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 
Fer all this 


Florist District 











David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


New York City 


Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 Broadway, 


New York 





Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 





eee! 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 


426 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 


Rits-Cariton Hotel - Vanderbilt Hotel 


Nursery, Manhasset, L. I. 

















Standardized 
Plant Names 


The One Book which 
gives— 
The correct spelling and 


capitalization of the 
names of plants. 


The proper plural forms. 


The accepted common 
and botanical names. 


The authorized lists of 
the Rose, Peony, Iris, 

Dahlia and Gladiolus 
societies. 





A working manual for ev- 
eryone who deals with plants 
in a commercial way or as an 
amateur. | 


Price, $5.00 


Mailed postpaid from this office 











Horticulture 


300 Massachusetts Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 



























FIELD GROWN ROSES 


20 Varieties 2-Year-Old Stock 

3 or more cains—Heavy roots 

4 for $1 12 for $2.50 100 for $20 
Prepaid 

R. J. GIBBINS - Mt. Holly, N. J. 


IG MONEY IN POULIRY Learn How 


to Feed, House and Breed; How to Secure 
High Egg Yield; How to Hatch and Rear 
Poultry Successfully. Oldest, Largest and Best 
Poultry Paper—4 Month Trial Subscription 25¢, 
American Poultry Journal 
391-523 Plymouth Ct., ~eenwe 
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DREER’S 
Garden Book 


is the acknowledged authority on 
gardening. Articles by experts give 
it interest and value far above that 
of a mere catalogue. Follow its 
clear directions and you are as- 
sured of success with Vegetables 
or Flowers. 

Copiously illustrated with hun- 
dreds of pictures, some in natural 
colors, and featuring the celebrated 
Dreer specialties in Seeds, Bulbs 
and Plants. 

The 1924 Edition of this invaluable 
Book goes out in January to all 
customers of record. If you are not 
on our list we will gladly send you 
a copy free, if you will mention 
this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa 


























Kine MtS0S - Sreciary 


We growpiactialy 
every rareand sandal 
variety of merit dt our, 
Lemar 
. List of over 20 

4 Ted jpatiy Gratis 


Kenneth Mono Sona | 


Ottawa (Established 1876) Canada 
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The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 

This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 

The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 








Passes 














Visitors.to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. 

In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and 
South Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 

A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published 
in this country or abroad, by making application to the Secretary. 

Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a | 
member of the Society. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 

Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every 
issue of HorTICULTURE, which is now published twice a month and deals 
with all phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold 
Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about novel- 
ties and important introductions. 

Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying 
to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying a modest fee. 
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A Suggestion for You 





VER in England, the home of 
() greenhouses, they locate them 
_ either directly adjoining the resi- 
dence, or right handy by, so their pleas- 
ures are always available. 
It’s a.good idea, don’t you think? 
Here is an attractive little group that is 
scareé a half stone’s throw away. 
Are. you interested? 
Let ts send you some particulars along 
with ‘our printed matter. 


Hitchings << Company 


Home Office and Factory, Elizabeth, N. J. 

























Philadelphia 
New York Empire Bldg. Boston-9 


101 Park Ave. 13th ani Wainut Streets 294 Washington St. 















Rochester 
Union Trust Bldg. 
19 Main St. West 









